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..." Beneath Bow Bells " is the title of a new peace 
book by W. Evans Darby, LL. D., Secretary of the Peace 
Society, 47 New Broad Street, London. The work con- 
sists of a series of addresses on international peace, from 
both the ideal and the historic point of view, delivered 
at Bow Church, Cheapside, last summer. It is published 
by Headley Brothers, 14 Bishopsgate Street Without, 
at two shillings net. 

. . . The hearing on the case arising out of the arrest 
of the German deserters from the French Legion at 
Casablanca has been fixed to begin before the Hague 
Court on the first of this May. The outcome of the 
arbitration will be awaited with unusual interest, not so 
much because of the importance of the case as because 
of the relations which France and Germany have hitherto 
borne to each other. 

. . . Miss Carolina H. Huidobro, well known in peace 
circles for her peace addresses, which were devoted 
mostly to the interpretation of the events leading up to 
the erection of the great peace monument, " The Christ 
of the Andes," on the boundary between Chile and 
Argentina, died of heart disease at her apartments in 
the Hotel Clarendon, New York, on April 13. Miss 
Huidobro was a native of Valparaiso, Chile. She came 
to this country at the age of seventeen, to complete her 
education, and then returned to Chile. She returned to 
this country fifteen years ago and remained here. She 
was much interested in the peace movement and was a 
good speaker. 

. . . During the recent navy panic in Great Britain 
Mr. A. G. C. Harvey said in the House of Commons : 
" Out of an expenditure of one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions, between ninety and ninety-five millions (four hun- 
dred and fifty to four hundred and seventy-five millions 
of dollars) went each year in the payment for old wars 
and the preparation for new ones. It was a momentous 
fact in politics, stupefying and deadening to reforming 
ambitions, creative in itself of an appetite for further 
expenditure of the same sort and provocative of rivalries 
abroad which pushed us ever on in the same field." 

... At the Congress of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals held in Philadelphia April 27 to 30, 
Dr. William I. Hull, professor of history in Swarthmore 
College, gave a very instructive address on " The Duty 
of Religious Liberals toward the Peace Movement." 

... At the annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Elmira, N. T., held Tuesday evening, April 13, 
in the Lyceum Theatre, with two thousand people present, 
resolutions were introduced by Rev. Samuel E. Eastman 
and unanimously adopted declaring the belief of the 
Chamber " in the principle of arbitration for the settle- 
ment of all international disputes," and urging " upon the 
nations the establishment of a permanent court of arbi- 
tration with power." The Secretary of the Chamber, 
Mr. Roy S. Smith, writes us that the business men of 
Elmira are greatly interested in the cause. 

. . . Austria, falling in with the general big-navy 
march, has decided to build immediately three Dread- 
noughts. Her naval estimates for the coming year are 
ten millions of dollars more than last year. 



. . . China has requested Japan to submit to the Hague 
Court of Arbitration certain questions pending between 
the two countries in regard to Manchuria, including that 
of the title to the Chiento district on the Corean frontier 
and the construction of a railway 



The Holy Grail. 

The Quest of Peace. 

BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 

The gallant knight in days of yore 

Rode forth to seek the Holy Grail; 
Upon his sturdy back he wore 

The glittering suit of woven mail. 
The pennoned lance, the blade he bore, 
Should make the haughty Paynim pale ! 
Strong in the faith his cause was right, 
He smote his way thro' fray and fight. 

In vain those doughty champions sought 

Thro' far, war-desolated lands, 
That chalice of bright emerald wrought, 
Which sparkled in the Saviour's hands 
At the Last Supper, when He taught 
His chosen few His few commands: 
Of Meekness overcoming strife, 
Of Love and Truth redeeming life. 

The world shall see the Holy Grail 

When armies shall be hosts of Peace; 
When arguments of force shall fail, 

And War and War's wild spirit cease. 
Then shall the Reign of God prevail, 
And Joy and Happiness increase. 
The Holy Grail shall glow and shine, 
Filled with Love's sacramental wine ! 



The Present Position of the Interna- 
tional Peace Movement. 

BY BENJAMIN F. TRUEBLOOD. 

Address at the Opening Session of the Second National Peace 
Congress, Chicago, May S, 1909. 

We have met in this second National Peace Congress 
in the interests not of an unrealizable dream, but of a 
great already triumphing reform. In a recent magazine 
article ex-President Loubet of France wrote: "Inter- 
national pacification is not a dream, not an ideal from 
cloudland, but a progressive fact, observable in every 
civilized country." 

"A progressive fact, observable in every civilized 
country." No words could more fittingly summarize in 
a single phrase the present position of the reform which 
has brought us together. The peace movement has 
passed its theoretical period. It is far along toward the 
completion of its practical stage. It needs no more a 
Henry the Fourth with his Great Design, nor a William 
Penn with his finely- wrought judicial Plan for the Peace 
of Europe. The Abb6 de St. Pierre, with his scheme 
for Perpetual Peace, is no longer our leader. We have 
passed Bentham and Kant with his lofty vision of a 
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world-state ; we have even left behind Ladd and Burritt 
and Sumner and Jay, with their splendid dream of a 
Congress and Court of Nations. The world was asleep 
when these great pioneers were dreaming their dreams 
of arbitration, of an international court of arbitral justice, 
of a congress of nations, of perpetual peace and the true 
grandeur of nations. It is now awake, — a part of it at 
least, — and with swift blows is carving into reality what 
they saw in the rough stone of humanity. 

Let me sketch in the barest outlines what has already 
been accomplished. The interpretation will take care of 
itself. 

1. The men and women, now a great host, who be- 
lieve that the day is past when blind brute force should 
direct the policies of nations and preside at the settlement 
of their differences are now thoroughly organized. A 
hundred years ago there was not a society in existence 
organized to promote appeal to the forum of reason and 
right in the adjustment of international controversies. 
To-day there are more than five hundred, nearly every 
important nation having its group of peace organizations. 
Their constituents are numbered by tens of thousands, 
from every rank and class in society, — philanthropists, 
men of trade and commerce, educators and jurists, work- 
ingmen, statesmen, rulers even. The organized peace 
party has its International Peace Bureau at Berne, 
Switzerland, binding all its sections into one world-body. 
It has its International Peace Congress, which has held 
seventeen meetings in twenty years — congresses over 
which statesmen now feel it an honor to preside and 
which are welcomed by kings and presidents with a 
warmth of interest and a generousness of hospitality 
scarcely accorded to any other organizations. It has its 
great national congresses in many countries, like this 
present one and that in Carnegie Hall, New York, two 
years ago, and its special conferences, like that at Mohonk 
Lake. It has its unsurpassed banquets and festivals, like 
that given to the seventeenth International Peace Con- 
gress by the British government in London last July and 
those recently given by the Peace Society of the city of 
New York. It has its score and more of special organs 
of propaganda published in no less than nine different 
languages. It has its literature, abundant in quantity 
and high-grade in quality, which is now much sought 
after by intelligent men and women of many callings. 
In another direction it has its Interparliamentary Peace 
Union, an organization of statesmen, of legislators, twenty- 
five hundred of them, many of them among the foremost 
public men of the time, banded together not for any 
political purpose, but purely to promote international 
understanding, good feeling and the pacific settlement of 
international controversies. 

It is this far-flung pacific public sentiment of the world, 



growing constantly, crossing all' boundary lines, dis- 
regarding all language barriers, organized and having its 
definite, well-digested program, that constitutes the real 
strength and the promise of the peace movement. Out 
of this has come all the rest — the limitation and restric- 
tion of war, the splendid triumphs of arbitration, the 
Hague Conferences, the International Court of Arbitra- 
tion, the beginnings of a World Parliament and of a 
Supreme Court of the Nations. It is on this intelligent, 
organized public sentiment, to which governments are 
compelled to listen, that we must still rely absolutely for 
the accomplishment of what yet remains to be done to 
bring the nations to sane and rational relations to each 
other and to relieve them from the torturing nightmare 
of miiitarism, with which they are still obsessed. 

2. The position which the peace movement has reached 
is no less distinctly determined by the practical attain- 
ments of arbitration. We are this year celebrating what 
is really the one hundredth anniversary of. the birth of 
our movement, for it was in 1809 that David L. Dodge, 
a Christian merchant of New York City, wrote the pam- 
phlet which brought the movement into being, and led 
six years later to the organization in his parlor in New 
York of the first peace society in the world. There had 
then been no arbitrations between nations in our modern 
sense of the word " nations." In the hundred years since 
1809 more than two hundred and fifty important con- 
troversies have been settled by this means, not to mention 
an even greater number of less important cases, the settle- 
ment of which involved the principle of arbitration. 
Within the past twenty years, so rapid has been the 
triumph of arbitration, that more than one hundred inter- 
national differences have been disposed of by this means, 
or between five and six a year for the whole twenty 
years. Arbitration is no longer an experiment. It is 
the settled practice of the nations. A score of disputes 
to-day go naturally to arbitration where one gives rise 
even to talk of war. 

The first Hague Conference, ten years ago, gave us the 
Permanent International Court of Arbitration, which has 
now been in successful operation for about eight years, 
and disposed of several important controversies. This 
Court was strengthened and improved by the second 
Hague Conference two years ago, and by the admission 
of the South and Central American States to it has be- 
come the Arbitration Court, not of the twenty-six powers 
that gathered at The Hague in 1899, but of the entire 
world. This tribunal is now taking practically all the 
international differences not adjustable by diplomacy. 
Within a year there have been referred to it the Casa- 
blanca dispute between France and Germany, the 
fisheries controversy between this country and Great 
Britain, certain questions in controversies between our 
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government and Venezuela, and a dispute between Nor- 
way and Sweden. It is not likely that temporary Courts 
of Arbitration, which have been so successful during 
the pastcentury, will ever be much used again in dis- 
posing of differences between nations. 

Within less than six years more than eighty treaties 
of obligatory arbitration, stipulating reference to the 
Hague Court of all questions of a judicial order and those 
arising in the interpretation of treaties, have been con- 
cluded between nations in pairs, twenty-three of which 
were negotiated the past year by our distinguished ex- 
Secretary of State Root, and ratified by both the Presi- 
dent and the Senate. These three-score treaties, with 
two or three exceptions, are limited, it is true, both in 
scope and in time. But that they have been made at all 
— more than eighty of them within the brief period of a 
little over five years — is the wonder. Arbitration has 
won its case. No one can doubt this who takes the 
trouble to acquaint himself with the facts. There re- 
mains, in fact, but one further step in its development, 
and that is the conclusion of a General Treaty of Obliga- 
tory Arbitration, to be signed by all the nations together, 
stipulating the reference to the Hague Court of all inter- 
national differences not capable of solution by diplomacy. 
A treaty of this order, limited somewhat in scope, came 
much nearer adoption at the second Hague Conference 
than is usually known. Thirty-five of the forty-four 
delegations voted for it and only five against it, a vote 
of seven to one, or, by the populations of the nations 
represented, of more than seven to one, leaving out of 
account the four powers that abstained from voting and 
tacitly gave their consent to the proposed convention. 

This record made by arbitration is unsurpassed, prob- 
ably unparalleled, by any other chapter of the history of 
the progress of civilization during the last hundred years, 
and before long the wise and learned historians, who 
have heretofore so largely estimated history by its feuds 
and battles and slaughters, will find it out. 

3. In order to determine further the advanced posi- 
tion which the peace movement has attained on its prac- 
tical side, the two Hague Conferences and what they 
have accomplished must be taken into account. It is 
still the habit of some persons to speak disparagingly of 
these great gatherings and their results. Some do it be- 
cause they are satisfied with nothing short of immediate 
perfection ; others, because they wish the whole move- 
ment for the abolition of war to fail ; others do it purely 
from ignorance. 

What have the two Hague Conferences really done 
toward bringing about that state of world organization 
and cooperation, the result of which will, as is universally 
conceded, bring the general peace of the world and final 
relief from the ruinous burdens of " bloated armaments," 



because it will establish the reign of law among the na- 
tions as it now prevails among individuals throughout the 
civilized world ? 

I must for lack of time forego the task of attempting 
to interpret the immense significance of some of the 
special conventions adopted by the second Hague Confer- 
ence which exclude warlike operations entirely from cer- 
tain fields and make war in general much more difficult 
and less likely to occur at all. In this list fall the con- 
vention forbidding the bombardment of unfortified coast 
cities, towns and ports ; that prohibiting the collection of 
contract debts from a debtor nation by force until arbi- 
tration has first been tried or refused ; that rendering the 
international mail service inviolable, fishing vessels and 
vessels charged with religious, scientific and philanthropic 
missions exempt from capture ; that prescribing a declara- 
tion of war before hostilities have begun ; those concern- 
ing the rights and duties of neutrals in land war and 
naval war ; that placing severe restrictions on the laying 
of submarine mines ; that providing for the creation of 
an international prize court ; and the declaration prohib- 
iting the discharge of projectiles and explosives from bal- 
loons. Most of these conventions, while recognizing war 
as still, under international law, a legitimate means of 
attempting to maintain or secure justice in certain emer- 
gencies, nevertheless deal it a heavy blow of condemna- 
tion as a wild, lawless, cruel institution ; and they have 
extended the reign of law in a very marked way into 
fields where heretofore brutal lawlessness has reigned. 
The world will never again fall below the level to which 
these conventions have lifted it. It is fast rising to a 
very much higher level. 

Now to the real point of the important work of the 
Conferences. 

The first Hague Conference gave us the Permanent 
International Court of Arbitration, to which twenty-five 
powers finally became parties by ratification of the con- 
vention. This Court has now for eight years been in 
successful operation, and no less than four controversies 
have been referred to it during the past year. The 
second Hague Conference enlarged and strengthened 
the convention under which this Court was set up, and 
made the Court the tribunal, not of twenty-five powers, 
but of all the nations of the world. Though reference 
of disputes to this tribunal is still in general voluntary, 
a majority of the important nations have already, by 
special treaties with each other in pairs, pledged them- 
selves to refer all disputes of a judicial order and those 
arising in the interpretation of treaties to its jurisdiction 
It is reasonable to believe, therefore, that we have ar- 
rived at a stage in the development of our movement 
when there already exists among the nations a substitute 
for war practically, if not theoretically, adequate for the 
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adjustment of all their disputes, without resort to force, 
in a way to conserve the honor and vital interests of the 
separate governments. 

Another step of still greater moment was taken by 
the second Hague Conference in the direction of pro- 
viding a perfect substitute for force in the settlement of 
international differences. It voted without a dissenting 
delegation for the principle of an International Court of 
Arbitral Justice, with judges always in service and hold- 
ing regular sessions. It failed to agree upon a method 
of selecting the judges for this High Court of the Na- 
tions, but it laid its plan for the Court before the gov- 
ernments and recommended to them the study of the 
question with a view to arriving at a solution satisfactory 
alike to the small and the great powers. It is safe to 
assume that, having agreed so thoroughly upon the prin- 
ciple of a world court of justice, the governments will 
speedily solve the difficulty in regard to the selection of 
the judges, and that we shall have in a comparatively 
short time the august tribunal which will render war 
between the powers of the world scarcely thinkable. 

I have already alluded to the manner in which the 
subject of a general treaty of obligatory arbitration, to 
be concluded by all the nations jointly, was treated in 
the second Hague Conference, and that such a treaty 
failed by the votes of only five of the powers there rep- 
resented. To understand the full significance of what 
was done in this matter, it must be remembered that the 
Conference voted without a dissenting voice for the prin- 
ciple of obligatory arbitration, and declared that certain 
disputes, those, for instance, arising in the interpretation 
of treaties, may be submitted to obligatory arbitration 
without restriction. The only cause of disagreement on 
this subject was the unwillingness of one or two powers, 
notably Germany, to agree to sign a treaty of obligatory 
arbitration with all the powers, the less advanced as well 
as the more advanced nations. In this matter, therefore, 
the Conference can hardly be said to have failed. The 
solution of the problem was so nearly completely suc- 
cessful that one wonders how there was any failure at 
all. It seems perfectly certain, therefore, that the day 
is only a little way off when the nations will carry out 
completely in practice what they have most cordially 
and unanimously agreed to in principle, and that a 
general treaty of obligatory arbitration, pledging the 
reference to the Hague Court of all disputes except those 
involving the national life, will speedily be placed on the 
statute books of the world. 

The high-water mark of the work of the second Hague 
Conference was reached in its action in regard to future 
meetings of the Conference. The principle of periodic 
meetings of the Conference hereafter was approved with- 
out a dissenting voice. The date even of the third Con- 



ference was fixed, and the governments urged to appoint 
at least two years in advance an international commis- 
sion to prepare the program of the meeting. This action 
means, if approved by the several powers, as it undoubt- 
edly will be, that we are to have hereafter regular meetings 
of a World Conference. The powers of the Conference 
will at first be only advisory, but in the very nature of 
the case its conclusions and recommendations will be 
very largely adopted, and in this way it will, from the 
very start, be substantially a legislative world-assembly. 
Its powers will naturally grow and be extended. Here 
we reach the real position which the peace movement 
has attained. The promise, therefore, is very large for 
the years just before us. When the nations meet rep- 
resentatively at regular periods, and men of the highest 
ability and experience discuss in a friendly and frank 
way all of the common problems of the world, the days 
of war will be numbered, the great armaments which 
now burden and distract humanity will tumble to pieces, 
and the era of universal and perpetual peace will have 
begun. It takes no large vision to see this great con- 
summation realized at no distant time. 



The Wrong Path. 

BY ANDREW CARNEGIE, PRESIDENT OF THE PEACE 
SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

Speech at the Annual Meeting of the Society at the Hotel 
Astor, Wednesday Afternoon, April $1. 

Consider the world situation to-day. Individually the 
world has advanced in every respect. Physically, intel- 
lectually, morally the race has everywhere risen. Condi- 
tions of human life have improved and the sentiment of 
brotherhood has begun to take root as the various peoples 
have come to know each other. All this strengthens the 
faith we hold that progress, development, is the law of 
man's being, — that which is, better than what has been, 
that to come, better than what is ; no limit to man's up- 
ward ascent. 

So much for man viewed individually. 

When we come to consider him nationally, all is re- 
versed. The chief nations of Europe have recently retro- 
graded and are now spending nearly one-half of all their 
revenues arming themselves against each other, as if 
mankind were still in the savage state. 

Fresh clouds have just risen upon the horizon. Never 
in our day has the world's peace been so seriously threat- 
ened. We have been assured that " an overpowering 
army and navy is the cheap insurance of nations," that 
"peace is secured by nations arming themselves until 
they are too powerful to be attacked," and " if yon wish 
peace, prepare for war." 

These maxims the chief nations have long followed, 
ever building new and more destructive weapons, yet 
their relative positions remain substantially the same. 
None are more secure from attack than before ; on the 
contrary, the danger of war has increased as their attitude 
as jealous rivals arming themselves against each other 
has become more and more pronounced. Britain spent 



